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which saw its beginning; absolutely identical with
those wild movements in origin and nature, and only
by a strange, fortunate accident immeasurably superior
to them.

This question M. Renan has not answered; as far
as we can see he has not perceived that it is the first
question for him to answer, in giving a philosophical
account of the history of Christianity. Instead, he
tells us, and he is going still further to tell us, how
Rome and its wonderful influences acted on Chris-
tianity, and helped to assure its victories. But, first
of all, what is that Christianity, and whence did it
come, which Rome so helped? It came, he says,
from Judaism; " it was Judaism under its Christian
form which Rome propagated without wishing it, yet
with such mighty energy that from a certain epoch
Romanism and Christianity became synonymous
words''; it was Jewish monotheism, the religion the'.
Roman hated and despised, swallowing up by its
contrast all that was local, legendary, and past belief,
and presenting one religious law to the countless
nationalities of the Empire, which like itself was one,
and like itself above all nationalities.

This may all be true, and is partially true; but
how did that hated and partial Judaism break through
its trammels, and become a religion for all men, and
a religion to which all men gathered ? The Roman
organisation was an admirable vehicle for Christianity;
but the vehicle does not make that which it carries,
or account for it. M. Ren an's picture of the Empire